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on "Prohibition in Maine and its Results" without discovering the 
ex parte character of the material produced. Sentences might be 
quoted from almost any page to show that the agent reports as an 
advocate and not as a scientific student. 

It is all the more necessary to call attention to the special short- 
comings of this work because they are found just where the commit- 
tee itself and those who have been interested in its investigation have 
expected the most conspicuous success. Liberal financial support 
and unbounded public confidence have been bestowed upon the 
committee. It has had an unprecedented amount of co-operation 
from public and private bodies and much private voluntary assist- 
ance. Gentlemen of high scientific standing have given their 
names to the enterprise and those who were employed to do the 
actual work have made constant profession of their impartiality and 
scientific method. The present book is only a first installment of 
the results of the inquiry, and deals with the legislative aspects of 
the problem. It contains much interesting matter and in spite of 
the evidences of personal bias it will probably stand as the begin- 
ning of our scientific work in this field. The chapters are of une- 
qual merit, those on the ' 'South Carolina Dispensary System' ' and on 
the "History of Prohibition in Iowa" ranking first in general inter- 
est. It is earnestly to be hoped that the forthcoming volume on 
the relations of intemperance to pauperism will not become a mere 
argument in behalf of the thesis that intemperance has had little or 
nothing to do with destitution. In such an investigation one does 
not expect traces of sympathy with temperance reformers but 
equally out of place are indications of anxiety to make out a case 
against them. 



REVIEWS. 

Glasgow, its Municipal Organization and Administration. By Sir 
James Beu,, Bart., and James Paton, P. L. S. Pp. 426. Price, 
#3.00. Glasgow : James MacLehose & Sons, 1896. 

The purpose of this volume, as expressed by the Lord Provost in 
the prefatory note, "is to present. ... a comprehensive view 
the various means through and by which the complex work of a 
great corporation is carried on, and the intimate relation in which 
these and their result stand to the health, happiness and prosperity 
of the citizens." The details of municipal organization are care- 
fully examined, and the work of each municipal department is de- 
scribed with a clearness and accuracy which makes this volume a 
model for monographic sttidies of a similar nature. It is only on 
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the basis of material as complete as that presented in this volume, 
that comparative studies can be carried on with profit. 

One of the most surprising facts to the American reader, who is 
accustomed to regard rapid growth as a phenomenon peculiar to the 
cities of the United States, is the extraordinary increase of popula- 
tion in Glasgow during the last few decades. During the decade 
1881-91, the population within the limits of the city increased from 
511,415 to 656,185, a gain of 144,770. In 1890 several adjacent 
villages were incorporated into the town, bringing the population 
in 1896 to about 900,000. Since in 1801, the population was but 
83,769,and in 1851, but 329,000, this growth is comparable with that 
of most of our American cities. In fact, if the population of the 
surrounding villages were included — and they constitute a part of 
the population of the city in fact, if not in form, — the Scotch 
metropolis would probably lead in the comparison. 

From this record of the splendid work of the different depart- 
ments, it is difficult to select facts most deserving of attention. In 
river and harbor improvement, in the field of health inspection, 
disease prevention and treatment, Glasgow has been a centre of in- 
fluence and suggestion for the large cities of Great Britain. But it 
is through the extension of its municipal functions that Glasgow 
has attracted the greatest attention. The work of the ' ' Improvement 
Trust" in clearing some eighty-eight acres of densely populated 
slum district, constitutes one of the greatest municipal achieve- 
ments of modern times. In this work the city has expended about 
$11,000,000, of which nearly ten millions have been devoted to the 
purchase and improvement of land and buildings, and the remainder 
to the erection of tenement and lodging houses. A new environment 
has thus been created for a large section of the population. The 
broad, well-kept streets, the model municipal tenements with strict 
regulations as to cleanliness, have given to the population the pos- 
sibility of a broader and fuller life, and have reacted upon civic 
energy and activity creating a new bond between the citizen and the 
city. 

In the management of street-railway franchises the experience of 
Glasgow offers much that is of permanent value to American cities. 
The short-term lease to a private company, the struggle over the 
terms of renewal, and the final decision of the city council to take 
over the management of the street-railway system, are facts well 
known to those interested in municipal affairs. Since the beginning 
of municipal management, the fares have been reduced, the hours of 
labor of employes gradually diminished, and the accommodations 
to the public greatly increased. In spite of this fact, the report for 
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the fiscal year ending May 31, 1896, shows an excess of receipts over 
working expenses of more than $400,000. 

Within the limits of a review, it is possible to touch upon only 
one or two salient points. An examination of the whole volume 
shows the deep moral significance of a well-conducted city govern- 
ment. To most readers its perusal will convey a new conception of 
the possibilities of organized municipal activity. 

L. S. Rows. 



The Story of Canada. By J. G. Bourinot, C. M. G., LL. D., D. C. L., 
Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons, etc. Pp. xx, 463. 
Price, $1.50. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1896. 

The wealth of dramatic incident, in the records of hardships, 
struggle and adventure, in the vast schemes and inadequate re- 
sources, in the martyrdom of missionaries and in the recurring 
wars under the ancien rigime furnish the materials for the first and 
larger part of this contribution to the Story of the Nations Series. 

In drawing from these stores with an exact literary sense and a 
judicious appreciation of the essential, Dr. Bourinot has written a 
story of continuous and lively interest, in the course of which the 
characteristic influence exerted by Cabot, Cartier and Champlain, 
coureurs-de-bois and voyageurs, bureaucrat and priest, Indian and 
habitant, by French ambition and English lust of conquest upon the 
destiny of New France, is presented in a way which combines accu- 
rate scholarship and admirable clearness with great charm of style 
and keen feeling for the romantic aspects of the theme. The for- 
tunes of the eastern settlements naturally receive considerable atten- 
tion, though by no means at the expense of proportion in the 
narrative; and a calm explanation of the political necessity which 
prompted their transportation goes far toward justifying the English 
instruments of the Acadians' fate, without lessening our sympathy 
for this unfortunate and scattered people. Throughout the story the 
part played by the American Colonies — in the expeditions against 
Quebec, in the capture of Louisbourg, in intrigues with the Iroquois 
and the whole struggle for control of the fur trade and means of 
communication, for possession of the Mississippi and the valley of 
the St. Lawrence — is set forth with friendly appreciation of 
England's one time colonial allies. 

In dealing with the period subsequent to the capitulation of 
Montreal, the author depicts, in broad and vigorous strokes, the 
gradual growth in population, political organization and dominion 
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